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lence, therefore, however barbed and well pointed, never
can reach the most vulnerable part of me; though,
whilst I am up as a mark, they will be continually aimed.
The publications in Freneau's and Bache's papers are
outrages in that style in proportion as their pieces are
treated with contempt and are passed by in silence by
those at whom they are aimed. The tendency of them,
however, is too obvious to be mistaken by men of cool
and dispassionate minds, and, in my opinion, ought to
alarm them, because it is difficult to prescribe bounds
to the effect.1

By his refusal to take notice of these indecencies,
Washington set a high example. In other countries,
in France and England, for example, the victims of
such abuse resorted to duels with their abusers: a
very foolish and inadequate practice, since it hap-
pened as often as not that the aggrieved person was
killed. In taking no notice of the calumnies, there-
fore, Washington prevented the President of the
United States from being drawn into an unseemly
duel. We cannot fail to recognize also that Wash-
ington was very sensitive to the maintenance of
freedom of speech. He seems to have acted on the
belief that it was better that occasionally license
should degenerate into abuse than that liberty
should be suppressed. He was the President of the
first government in the world which did not control
the utterances of its people. Perhaps he may have
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